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methods of performing analyses, and of applying the be prepared to derive practical benefit from analyses of 
results thereof to practice in the tillage of lands. | soils and plants. 


Thus we have had the mineral thenry of Liebig, and |Professor Wells and Dr. Lee, on the Chemical 
his patent manure based thereon, which practice soon | Analysis of Soils of the Scioto Valley. 


proved was of little or no value. Then the half-way’ my. jast Re ort of the Obie State Beatd of Acc 
or mixed theory of Johnston, Norton and others, which | ~~ 8. — 
culture, contains an elaborate article on analysis of 


was more in accordance with nature and sound prac- ~ . / 
tice, but lacking distinctness and phrcormrstg the Soils, by Professor Mather, corresponding Secretary of 


: |the Board, embracing detailed results of analyses of 
teachings of analyses were vague and often useless. | ’ 
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: , é | six specimens of soils from rich bottom lands in the 
Now we have the Ammonia theory, which disproves | P 


much that before was thought to be established truth, | 
and renders useless most of the analyses of soils that} 
have been made. This last theory has the advantage 
of being in strict accordance with long established ex- | 
perience and the practice of the best farmers. It is 
also established by a long series of careful and expen- | 
sive experiments in England, which seem to leave no | 
room for doubt respecting its general correctness. 
(For an account of these experiments see the article | 


on “Ploughing in green crops for manure,” in our pa- | 


per of Oct. 1, 1852. 


We shall speak of it again be- 
fore long.) 


Scioto valley, by Professor D. A. Wells of the Cam- 
bridge University. These analyses are in some re- 
spects superior to any that we have before seen report- 
ed, and efford some valuable information, although 
not ina form to be easily comprehended by persons 
destitute of a knowledge of chemistry. On this ac- 
count we do not think it advisable to occupy space 
with details of the analyses; but we give the most in- 
teresting portions of Professor W’s. observations as 
furnished by him to the Am. Jour. of Science, and 
/some remarks thereon by Dr. Lee, from the Journal of 
\the U. S. Ag. Soc.—Ed. O. Cult. 


4 : | OpsservaTions By Pror. Wetts.—In the examina- 

2. The chemical professors will not only have to tion and analysis of these soils of the Scioto Valley, 
agree among themselves in regard to theories, and adopt | soyera] points of interest were noted by me, which I 
correct theories, but they will have to learn to make | consider worthy of especial attention. Their repta- 
more exact and complete analyses than have heretofore | tion for fertility is extensively known, as well as their 
been made in order to render analyses of soils real-| peneral character and chemical composition, but I am 





ly beneficial; and of course the compensation for such | not aware that any extended and thorovgh examination 
services must be increased in proportion, if we expect of a suite of specimens, from known localities, has 





to obtain such services. On this point we fully en- 
dorse the opinion of Professor Wells, who, in last 
year’s Ohio Agricultural Report, says: 

“There is one point in this connection, which it may 
not be improper to advert to, as it is one of vital inter- 
est to the progress of scientific agriculture. This is 
the tariff of prices paid by agriculturists to chemists, 
for the examination and analysis of soils. It may be 
stated in plein language, that it is impossible for any 
chemist to analyse a soil with a view of furnishing a 
correct opinion of its merits, for the sum usually paid, 
—five dollars or less; and itis not improbable that 
much of the discredit which has attached itself to soil 
analysis and scientific agriculture, has had its origin 
in work executed, and perhaps more than paid for at 
prices corresponding to those above mentioned.” 


Professor Mather, in the same report, says: 


“The analysis of a soil, to obtain accurate quantita- 
tive results of those minute quantities of some sub- 
stances necessary for plants, and in particular for phos- 
phoric acid, is a work of far greater difficulty than is 
usually imagined, and requires a skill in chemical ma- 
nipulation, and that kind of knowledge, that few— 
very few, possess, and that requires a long time of 
study and practice to acquire. The time, also, for com- 
pleting an analysis of soil, such as would enable the 
analyst to recommend confidently to the farmer the 


materials that were most wanted in the soil, is much 


longer than is usually supposed.” 


3. Another reason why analyses of soils are of little 
advantage, is the general lack of sufficient knowledge 
of chemistry among farmers to make available the 
teachings which these analyses afford. If only atithe 
of our farmers had been taught even the rudiments of 
agricultural chemistry while at school, much advantage 
might be expected from chemical researches and anal- 
ysis; but for the present and for some years to come, 
if our advice were asked, we would advise the State 
Board not to expend money for chemical analysis but 
to adopt means for introducing books on agricultural 
science into our district schools, and employing lectu- 
rers te instruct young farmers in chemical knowledge, 
so that by the time the professors may have fully set- 
tled their conflicting theories and adopted correct meth- 
ods of analysing, a goodly portion of our farmers may 


heretofore been made by any chemist. 
The first, and perhaps the most interesting fact no- | 
ticed in the examination of these soils, was the re- | 
i\imarkable degree of fineness of their constituent parti- 
‘cles. In this respect I ventured to assert that they | 
are not surpassed by any other alluvial deposits upon | 
ithe surface of the earth, some of the soils being little 
else than impalpable powders. In commencing their 
}examination, it was at once seen, that a mechanical 
‘division of these soils by means of the sieves ordinari- 
ly used in soil analyses, would not afford a fair indica- 
tion of the minuteness of their particles. I therefore 
procured a sieve of the finest gauze, the largest mesh- 
'es of which, by actual measurement, did not exceed 
‘one-sixtieth of an inch in diameter. The soil was 
‘then broken in a porcelain mortar, care being taken 
that only the dried particles were crushed, without tri- 
turating any of the silicates or earthy matter. One 
‘hundred parts of six samples so treated, were sifted 
‘upon the sieve before described, and left the following 
|small quantities of coarse residue; of this residue, it 
should be stated, that it was composed in part of veg- 
,etable fibres and undecomposed organic matter. Of 
soil, No. 1, seven parts in one hundred remained upon 
_the sieve; of No. 2, one and six-tenths parts; of No. 
3, a subsoil, from twenty to thirty parts; of No. 4, six 
‘and three-tenths; of No. 5, one and five-tenths; of 
No. 6, eight parts in one hundred. 

This remarkable comminution of the particles of 
these soils, gives us &t once a clue to the secret of 
their great fertility. With this fineness an increased 
power is given toa soil for the absorption, retention 
and condensation of moisture, carbonic acid, and am- 
monia, an opportunity for the free permeation of at- 

mospheric air, a facility to the rootlets of plants for 
_extension, and a consequently increased facility for re- 
‘ceiving and appropriating nourishment. Indeed, 8 
soil but scantily provided with the inorganic constitu- 
ents deemed necessary for the support of vegetable 
life, but gifted with this fineness of the elementary 
| particles, must possess great elements of fertility. I 
consider the existence of a large proportion of finely 
divided matter in a soil, of almost as much conse- | 
| quence, so far as regards its fertility, as its chemical 
constitution is. It must be also evident, that a soil 
composed in great part of siliceous matter (as many 
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of the fertile western soils are,) may, if the particles 
possess sufficient fineness, assume to a considerable 
extent the good properties and characteristics of an 
aluminous soil, without its bad ones. 

These advantages of fineness, it is evident the Ohio 
soils will always possess, as it cannot be exhausted by any 
system of agriculture. To this point I wish to call es- 
pecial attention, since if due regard be paid to the 
supplyiu.g of these soils with the necessary quantities 
of organic and inorganic nutriment, they must and al- 
ways will be unrivalled for fertility. An examination 
of the silicious insoluble constituents of these soils, 
leads to the belief, that they have not been derived 
from the disintegration, or decay of any underlying or 
contiguous rocks, but from materials brought from a 
distance. The rocks of Ohio are for the most part 
carbonate of lime, and yet in is only one of the soils 
examined, a subsoil, could the slightest trace of car- 
bonic acid be detected. 

A microscopic examination of the silicious insoluble 
residues of these soils, left after the extraction of all 
soluble organic substances, showed that they are com- 
posed of the detritus of syenitic and porphyritic rocks, 
consisting of minute particles of quartz, feldspar and 
yellow jasper without the presence of mica. I would 
not, however, present these facts as wholly conclusive 
respecting the origin of these soils; the quartz, jasper 
and feldspar may have had their immediate origin in 
the Waverly and other sandstones of Ohio, and the 
carbonates may have disappeared by the action of veg- 
etation and long continued washing and filtration. 
But the impression left after a careful examination of 
their constituents was, that the soils of this portion of 
Ohio, have had an origin similar to that of other soils 
which are known to have resulted from drift agency, 
and possess at present a character, different from what 
might have been expected had they resulted from the 
decomposition of underlying or contiguous rocks. 

The quantity of organic matter in these soils, is 
generally large, ranging from two to eleven per cent. 
in the specimens examined. It should be stated that 
the estimation of this organic matter was made upon 
the finest portion of the soil after sifting, and in this 
there is not included the smallest portion of undecom- 
posed vegetable fibre, which is not unfrqeuently inclu- 
ded in the organic per centage of other analyses. 
The amount of nitrogenous compounds contained in 
this organic matter is undoubtedly large, although not 
determined; the peculiar odor of these product while 
burning being very appreciable. 

Particular attention was given to the accurate de- 
termination of the amount of waxy and resinous mat- 
ters contained in these soils, and although it may not 
be possible to say that they enter unaltered and direct- 
ly into vegetable systems, yet we know that as con- 
stituents of vegetables they re-enter to form fats in 
the systems of animals, I can, therefore, but consider 
a soil analysis, into which their careful determination 
is not included, as essentially deficient. 

In these analyses, for the first time, has the amount 
of organic matter combined with the iron and alumina 
been carefully estimated by itself. This organic mat- 
ter is undoubtedly combined with the above mentioned 
bases as an acid, and as such may have an important 
bearing upon the fertility of a soil. In some of the 
New England soils, this acid has been ascertained by 
Dr. Hays of Boston, to be oxalic acid, and such local- 
ities as might be expected, were adapted to the growth 
of sorrels and other acid plants. I have tested the 
soils examined by me in Ohio carefully for oxalates, 
but have not been able to detect them. What other 
acid may be present I am unable to say: the subject 
in this connection is new and requires careful investi- 
gation. 

In the analyses of these soils, the separation, and 


estimation of the comparative value of the organic 
constituent has been made by means of alkalies. 
This plan seems to posses advantages over that of any 
other. A given portion of the soil, after washing with 
water and dilute acid, is digested with a small quanti- 
ty of caustic ammonia. The organic matter rendered 
soluble is washed out, precipitated by an acid, dried 
at 250° F., and weighed. This determination it is 
considered shows at once the present value of the or- 
ganic portion of the soil: in other words, how much 
organic matter is so far decomposed, or changed, as to 
be available for the present crop. The soil after di- 
gesting with ammonia and washing, is next treated 
with a stronger alkali, caustic soda, and the organic 
matter rendered soluble by this agent is collected and 
determined as before. This estimation, it is conceived, 
shows the amount of organic matter existing in a state 
not so sufficiently decomposed, or changed, as to be 
immediately available for the use or nourishment of 
plants, but in a state preparatory for such use, or 
nourishment, and which at no distant period will be- 
come available. Thus if we were to represent the 
organic matter rendered soluble by ammonia, as in the 
state of crenic acid, ready to be dissolved in water, or 
by the aid of weak alkalies, we might consider the or- 
ganic matter rendered soluble by soda, as in a state of 
apocrenic, or humic acid, insoluble in water or weak 
alkalies. Lastly, it is found that after digesting a soil 
even with strong alkalies, and after repeated washings 
with acids and water, a considerable quantity of organ- 
ic matter will remain fixed, and completely insoluble. 
This portion of organic matter, generally the largest 
in a soil, is considered to be in a state allied to char- 
coal, or more properly lignite, valuable in many re- 
spects, as an absorbent of moisture, etc., but taking 
no active part in the production and sustenance of the 
plant. In ordinary soil analyses, the amount of or- 
ganic matter, in these three conditions is determined 
as a whole, and without distinction, thus giving the 
agriculturist no opportunity of judging whether this 
portion of his soil] is in a condition resembling a peat 
bog, or in a state conducive to fertility. 
There is one other subject connected with these 
, analyses, which I consider of the highest importance, 
and to which I would direct special attention. Dr. 
Dana of Lowell, in the course of many years experi- 
ence, has collected and preserved more than four hun- 
dred analyses of soils, from the northern portion of 
this country. The analyses of the soils I have made 
| from Ohio, and the analyses of all the soils resulting 
from the drift agency, do not differ materially, so far as 
regards their inorgan‘e constituents. That is to say, 
the soils of Ohio, yielding with little or no culture, from 
seventy to eighty bushels of corn to the acre, are no 
better, so far as their mineral composition is concerned, 
than many of the Massachusetts soils which have a 
reputation of sterility. Slight differences it is true, 
exist, but not to such an extent as might be supposed 
from contrasting their relative products of the different 
soils. In what then is there a reason for their differ- 
ence in value to be found! It cannot be in the attri- 
| butes in which they agree—which are their mineral 
constituents, but in the attributes in which they differ; 
| and these are the amount and condition of the organic 
| matter contained in the soils, and the fineness of 
| their elementary particles. 
| These conclusions, if of any value, may show to 
the agriculturists of New England, the necessity for 
the thorough breaking and pulverizing of the earthy 
particles, and for the preservation, preparation, and 
proper application of organic manures, the produce of 
| the farm-yard and the muck-beds. These suggestions 
are not new; they are the results of the experience of 
ages, and of the observations and experiments of every 
| practical farmer. The agricultural tendency of the 
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present day is toward mineral manures;—I would not 
undervalue them, but at the same time I wish that the 
old notions respecting thorough tillage and the value 
of barn-yard products, notions, the value of which ex- 
perience has taught, and which all scientific investiga- 
tions are now confirming, may not be underrated, or 
undervalued. 

Remarks By Dr. Lee, Epiror oF THE JOURNAL OF 
tHE U. 8S. AGricutturaL Socrety.—The analysis 
and study of soils have not received that attention in 
this country, nor in any other, which the great impor- 
tance of the subject demands. To stimulate more ex- 
tended observations and closer research, in reference 
to the elements of fertility, and the causes of infertili- | 
ty, we offer a few suggestions that naturally arise from 
the perusal of the foregoing paper. 

In the analyses we are told how much water, “hy- 
grometric and combined,” the soils contain, and the 
amount of “waxy and resinous matters extracted by 
alcohol and ether;” but we learn nothing of the quan- 
tity of nitrogenous elements that may be present in 
any form. This omission ts a serious defect, for ammo- 
nia, whether absorbed from rains, dews, and the atmos- 
phere, or supplied by decaying vegetation and the 
bodies of animals, is too valuable an element to be 
passed by as a thing of no account. While waxy and 
fatty matters in soils require alcohol and ether to dis- 
solve them, which no farmer can apply to his land, 
ammonia is not only soluble in water, but it increases 
the solubility of both the organic and inorganic food of 
plants. The unscientific reader will appreciate the 
worth of ammonia in the production of crops, when 
we inform him that it sells at sixpence (11 cents) a 
pound in England, as it exists in guano and other com- 
mercial manures. 

These points chemists ought to investigate, among 
many others, in studying the combustible elements of 
soils. Do the plants that naturally grow on the Scioto 
or other rich bottoms, contain, as a whole, more organ- 
ized nitrogen than plants that grow on comparatively 
poor upland, from which, perchance, the finer particles 
of sand, clay and mould have been washed and depos- 
ited as sediment along the banks of streams below! 
And if the vegetation of river flats and fertile intervals 
is richer in nitrogenous compounds, to what agencies 
is this increase of organized nitrogen to be ascribed! 

Great stress is laid on the fineness of the sand and 
clay in the soils analysed; and it is suggested that the 
comparatively sterile lands of New England, are 
formed of the same materials, but much coarser, and 
therefore less absorptive of ammonia, carbonic acid, | 
oxygen and moisture. 

There may be something in this idea, but if the 
atoms of clay that abound in the poor soils of New 
England be compared with those found in the rich soils 
of Ohio, the difference in their respective volumes will 
not be much. No earthy matter is more impalpable 
than pipe-clay; and there are many smaller streams 
than the Missouri which flow with a mud-bearing cur- 
rent the yearround. No soil is more barren than one 
composed of pure clay, in which the extreme commin- | 
ution of particles, no matter how often, nor how thor-! 
oughly stirred with the implements of tillage, go for 
nothing. We are inclined to believe that the causes 
of the difference in fruitfulness of such valleys as the 
Scioto and Genesee, and the drift and granitic soils of 
the Atlantic slope of the United States, are neither | 
stated by Mr. Wetts, nor fully developed by his re-| 
searches, so far as published. Nevertheless, his anal- | 
yses are valuable, because reliable, so far as they ex- | 
tend. “The soil taken from the best bottom-land op- | 
posite Sun-fish Creek,” gave one per cent. of lime | 
“soluble in dilute acid.” From the analyses published | 
by Mulder, Thompson, (chemist to the Highland and | 
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Agricultural Society of Scotland,) Way, (chemist to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England) and others 
of unquestioned authority, we are warranted in beliey- 
ing that had this soil been boiled in concentrated hy. 
drochloric acid, more lime would have been separated, 
Nor should the fusion of insolubie silicates with an al- 
kali to ascertain the amount of the several bases of 
these compounds, hive been neglected, to make the 
analysis complete and satisfactory. 

Again, the distinction between soluble and insoluble 
mineral and organic compounds, is not clear. In dis- 
solving them preparatory to their entrance into the 
roots of plants, nature does not use, as Mr. Wells ap- 
pears to have done, “pure water,” but water that con- 
tains carbonic acid, traces of ammonia and free oxy- 
gen, derived from the atmosphere; and these solvents 
surround the fertilizing atoms in a soil not a few hours 
or days, as in the laboratory, but for months in succes- 
sion. Time is one of nature’s most powerful aids in 
producing important changes in the chemical and phy- 
sical constitution of bodies; and we humbly conceive 
that the properties of soils, whether fertile or infertile, 
can be studied in no way so profitably at this time, as 
to determine by accurate experiments what substances 
rain-water dissolves out of them in the course of six 
months of washing and jeaching, embracing the sea- 
sons and temperature in which most crops are grown. 
A true and faithful representation of the chemistry of 
nature in the production of cereals, cotton, tobacco, 
and other cultivated plants, as modified by the labors 
of the husbandman, is the desideratum of modern ag- 
riculture. In no country has science made such an 
investigation; and hence science and practice fail to 
harmonize in so many instances, to the damage of both. 

Let both be reformed, and then a happy union will 
be at once consummated, never to be dissolved in all 
coming time. What farmers desire to learn is, the 
solubility of the various elements of crops, not in 
strone acids, caustic alkalies, alcohol, and ether, nor 
in distilled water, either cold or hot, but in water at 
the temperature and with the solvents it really posses- 
ses, when it falls upon tilled ground and remains at or 
near its surface. This is one of the dark spots in 
chemistry as applied to agriculture, which needs more 
light from the lamp of science. The researches of 
the Messrs. Rogers of Virginia, showing the solvent 
powers of water charged with carbonic acid and pure, 
come near the point which we are discussing; but so 


| far as we are informed, they did not imitate nature 


in duration of time in the teeding of wheat or cotton. 

Whether analytical chemists charge two dollars or 
twenty for a complete analysis of a soil may be of 
some consequence to them, but it is not likely to be 
of much moment to the public. Experimental hus- 
bandry and tillage must be associated with laboratory 
investigations before the latter can materially aid prac- 
tical agriculture. Combine the best efforts of practic- 
al men in the field, the garden, and the orchard, with 
the best efforts of men of science with their delicate 
balances, their microscopes, chemical reagents, cruci 
bles, and dissecting knives, and the two, acting in con 
cert, will achieve results wholly unattainable by either 
class alone. Our progress will be pleasant and rapid, 
so soon as a majority of farmers shall contribute some- 


| thing toward the cause of improvement, and realize 


the advantages that all may derive from an increase 
of knowledge, confined not to a favored few, but dif- 
fused like the sunshine of heaven, over all alike. 
aceasta és 

(7 “ Nobody likes to be nobody ; but everybody is 
pleased to think himself somebody. And everybody 
is somebody ; but, when anybody thinks himself to be 
somebody, he generally thinks everybodv else to be 
nobody. 
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How to Use 
be permitted to die during the winter; by keeping the 
fire up an immensity of trouble is saved, and it is also 


heaper. The reason is this: the coal burns out du- 
ring the long wintry nights, because the door of the 


stove is shut—-whereas, if the door is left open, this 
will not be the case. Less coal is therefore con- 
sumed. There is no danger in leaving the door open, 
as the draft is always strong enough to carry the 
sparks up the pipe or chimney. If any one sleeps in 
the room, the upper sash of the window should be 
lowered two or three inches, even in the coldest 
weather. To keep the fire in, shake down the ashes 
on retiring, fill up the stove with coal, and leave the 
door open if you wish to save yourself a deal of trouble 
in the morning, and at the same time economize coal. 
—NScienttfic American. 






RURRIDCE Se 


MOORE?S PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESS, 





This press appears to possess several important ad- 
vantages. It is truly self-acting—the weight of the 
cheese, paper or other ordinary substance to be pressed 
causing the levers and cams to act with great power, 
and almost without friction—the pressure increasing 
as the weight descends. It is particularly suited for 
the use of printers (for pressing paper,) and book- 
binders. One of them is now in use in the “ Fact’ 
office in this city, where it can be seen by any persons 
interested. See advertisement on our last page. 

ee 


List of New Patents, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
November 2d, 1852. 
[FROM THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.] 


Prows — By Albert Gardner, of Cincinnati, Ohio,| 


for himself and administrator of the estate of W. L. 
Hunter, deceased: I claim the construction of the de- 
a plow, bolting the standard, mould-board, land- 
side and share, to the block, or its equivalent, instead 
of bolting or fastening the parts to each other, as has 
been practiced heretofore, which block may be con- 
nected to the beam by a bolt, or otherwise, as de- 
scribed. 

Grain Separators— By Jacob Bergey, of Wads- 
worth, Ohio: I claim the use of a hollow revolving 
cylinder, so constructed and so moved, as set forth, for 
the purpose of a straw carrier, by which the advan- 
tages enumerated and explained are obtained. 

ImpRoveMENT 1N Seep PLanters—By H. Halde- 
man, of Morgantown, Va.: I claim the employment 
or use of the adjustable tyre or tyres, for the purpose 


of varying the diameter of the wheel, to allow the! 


seed to be deposited the required distance apart. 
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| equivalents, substantially as described ; 


| cylinder arranged and constructed as set 


| burgh, Md. : 


' the fan case, arragned and adjusted, 
set forth. 
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BEE Hi — rp ‘ ianaiete of Philadelphia, 
Pa. : I claim, first, the use of a shallow chamber, sub- 
stantially as described, in combination with a perfora- 
ted cover, tor enlarging or diminishing at will the size 
and number of the spare honey receptacles. 

Second, the use of the movable frames, 


or their 
also their use 
in combination with the shallow chsmber, with or 
without my arrangement for spare honey receptacles. 

Third, a divider, substantially as described ; in com- 
bination with a moveable cover, allowing the divider 
to be inserted from above between the ranges of 
comb. 

Fourth, the use of the double glass sides in a single 
frame, substantially as set forth. 

Fifth, the construction of the trap, for excluding 


| moths and catching worms, so aranged as to increase 


or diminish at will the size of the entrance for bees, 


| substantially ia the manner set forth. 


Cuurxs—By L. A. Brown & Hubbard Bigelow, of 
Hartford, Ct., (assignors to H. K. Welch): Weclaim 
the combination of the tub, including the appendages 
described, with the frame, ond stauds, or other con- 
venient frame work, adapted to the use of the tub, in 
a vertical and horizontal position, but in the manner 
and for the purposes, substatially as set forth and de- 


scribed. 


Ganxc Prows—By Chas. Bishop, of Norwalk, O.: I 
claim the manner described of constructing the mould 
boards, and combining them with the blade, in the 
manner substantially as specified. 

Hominy Mitts—By James Hughes, of Cambridge 
City, Ind.: I claim the combination of the beating 
i forth, with 
the adjustable discharging apertures, by means of 
which the hulls and eyes are separated from the grain, 
and the latter is retained within the range of the beat- 


| ers, for a shurter or longer period, according to the 


grade or size of hominy or samp, which is desired. 

Rakes—Amza B. Lewis, of Brooklyn, Wis.: I 
claim the combination of the slotted swinging arm, 
with the slotted rake handle and crank, as described, 
for ey the cut grain from the platform. 

Prow Fastexinc Devices—By James Robb, of 
Lewistown, Pa.: I claim holding the share to its place 
by a tighening wedge, having a lip for lap or bite on 
the share, in conjunction with the headed or lipped 
studs for further securing the same. 

Grain Serarators—By Peter Geiser, of Smiths- 
I claim the method of regulating the 
blast of winnowing machines by means of a flap on 
substantially as 


I also claim the reciprocating toothed bars, with the 
trough, whose bottom is divided into three portions, 
the lowermost being tight, and acting merely as a 
conveyor—the middle one acting both as conv eyor and 
screen, to separate the wheat from the straw and allow 
it to pass into the winnower, and the upper or third 
portion acting as . conveyor for the heads of unthresh- 
ed grain, that would not pass through the lower screen, 
the teeth of the reciprocating bars, moving the straw 
regularly along the trough, ‘and w orking or shaking 
the grain and heads so e ffectua!ly through the screens, 
that none is left to pass off with the straw, when it is 
discharged from the upper end of the trough. 


Seep Pranters—By Edson Hart, of New Albany, 
Ind. : I claim the rail with the rod or rods connecting 
it with the hopper, the said rods occupying traversing 
collars, with tightening screws, by means of which the 
relative distance of the axle and the feed shaft are ad- 
justed to suit different arrangements of gearing accor- 
ding to the rate of feed desired. 
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Seep PLantrrs—By James Robb, of Lewiston, 
Pa.: I claim, first, causing the point of the drill tooth, 
when raised out of the ground, to slope backwards by 
the arrangement of the drag-bar attachment, the 
friction pulley and the curve of the upper part of the 
drill tooth, to avoid breaking the teeth, as described. 

Second, I claim the combined device of endless 
screw and curved neck and pinion for producing the 
result specified. 

Seep Pranrer—By Charles Randall, of Palmyria, 
Ga.: I claim the two hollow discs, combining a hop- 
per, plow, and carrying wheel, substantially as descri- 
bed, in combination with the segment plates, or their 
equivalents by which the discharge of seed is regulated, 
operating substantially asset forth. 


Seep PLanters—By Francis Townsend, of Cam- 
bria, N. Y.: In combination with the regular and pos- 
itive discharge of seed by means of the ordinary seed 
distributor, of seed drills, I claim the supplemeanta! or 
occasional discharge of seed, by a supplemental seed 
distributor, put in and out of action at the discretion 
of the operator of the machine, substantially as set 
forth. 

Seep PLanrers—By C. S. Trevitt, of Ellicottsville, 
N. Y.: I claim the combination of the perforated reg- 
ister plate, the adjusting screw, and the springs, ar- 
ranged and operating as described. 

Seep Pranters—By Henry Vermillion, of Rising 
Sun, Md. : I do not claim the use of a reciprocating 
guage plate, having oblique feed openings therein, 
operating in combination with openings of different 
obliquity, in the grating plates and bottom of the hop- 
per, for increasing or diminishing the feed of the seed 
to be sown, while the machine is in motion, by increas- 
ing or diminishing the traverse or sliding movement of 
the guage plate. 

But I claim the employment of the pivoted oscillat- 
ing plate, when made with oblique openings, on op- 
posite sides of its centre, reaching to and forming out- 
lets at the circumference of said plate, in combination 
with segmental or other similar openings above the 
oblique openings, and a central annular opening in the 
ring plate, whereby, during the oscillation of the pivoted 
plate, the seed is not only discharged from the out- 
lets of the oblique openings over the circumference 
of the ring plate, but also through the central annular 
opening of the ring plate, from the centreward ends 
of the oblique openings. 

Hanp Seep Pianters—By Wm. Bullock, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: I claim, first, a seed planter, having a 
tube or tubes, which, in operating the planter, are 
closed, when placed in the ground, and so arranged 
that it or they can be opened while in the ground, 
for the purpose of letting the seeds out. 

Second, the arrangement of two or more tubes in 
such a manner that the operator can place the seed in 
a hill at specified distances apart. 

Third, the feeders, having a sloping cavity at the 
outer ends, and so arranged that, as the seeds are 
carried up they will slide out and pass into the tubes. 

Fourth, the arrangement of the feeders and jaws, 
or valves of the tubes in connection with the handle, 
by which the machine is carried, so that the feeders 
and jaws, or valves, can be operated by the same hand 
with which the machine is carried. 





RES ES 

Goop Corn in Lawrence Co.—Messrs. L. F. and 
W. W. Wiseman, of Symmes township in this coun- 
ty, raised the past season one hundred and twenty- 
three and two-thirds bushels of corn upon one acre of 
ground. This must be considered a very extraordinary 
yield for a hill township, over twenty miles back from 
the river bottoms. The ground was new, but no ma- 
nure was used.—Jronton Register. 
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Poin's of a Good Hog. 
I could caution the reader against being led away 
by a mere name, in his selection of a hog. A hog 
may be called a Berkshire or a Suffolk, or any other 
breed most in estimation, and yet may, in reality pos- 
sess none of thisvaluable blood. The only sure mode 
by which the buyer will be able to avoid imposition is , 
to make name always secondary to points. If you 
find a hog possessed of such points of form as are cal- 
culated to insure early maturity, and fac-lity of taking 
flesh, you need care little what it has seemed good to 
the seller to call him; and remember that no name 
can bestow value upon an animal deficient in the quali- 
ties to which I have alluded. The true Berkshire 
—that possesses a dash of the Chinese and Napolitan 
varieties—comes, perhaps, nearer to the desired stan- 
dard than any other. 

The chief points which characterize such a hog are 
the following: In the first place, sufficient depth of 
carcass, and such an elongation of body as will insure 
a sufficient lateral expansion. Let the loin and chest 
be broad. The breadth of the former denotes good 
room for the play of the lungs, and a consequent free 
and healthy circulation, essential to the thriving or fat- 
tening of any animal. The bone should be small and 
the joints fine—nothing is more indicative of high 
breeding than this ; and the legs should be no longer 
than, when fully fat, would just prevent the animal’s 
belly from trailing upon the ground. The leg is the 
least profitable portion of the hog, and we require no 
more of it than is absolutely necessary for the rest. 
See that the feet be firm and sound ; that the toes lie 
well together, and pass straightly upon the ground ; 
as also, that the claws are even, upright and healthy. 
Many say that the form of the head is of little or no 
consequence, and that a good hog may have an ugly 
head ; but I regard the head of all animals as one of 
the very principal points in which pure or impure 
breeding will be the most obviously indicated. A 
high-bred animal will invariably be found to arrive 
more speedily at maturity, to take flesh earlier, and 
with greater facility, and, altogether, to turn out more 
profitably, than one of questionable or impure stock ; 
and such being the case, I consider that the head of 
the hog is, by no means, a point to be overlooked by 
the purchaser. The description of head most likely 
to promise or rather to be concomitant of high breed- 
ing, is one not carrying heavy bone, not too flat on the 
forehead or possessing a too elongated snout—the 
snout should be short, and the forehead rather convex, 
curving upward ; and the ear should be, while pendu- 
lous, incling somewhat forward, and at the same time, 
light and thin. Nor should the buyer pass over even 
the carriage of a pig. If this be dull, heavy, and de- 
jected, reject him, on suspicion of ill health, if not of 
some concealed disorder actually existing, or just 
about to break forth; and there can not be a more 
unfavorable symptom than a hung-down, slouching 
head. Of course, a fat hog for slaughter, or a sow 
heavy with young, has not much sprightliness of de- 

| portment. 

Nor is the color altogether to be lost sight of. In 
the case of hogs I would prefer those colors which 
are characteristic of our most esteemed breeds. If 
the hair be scant, I would look for black, as denoting 
connection with the Neapolitan; but if too bare of 
hair, I would be disposed to apprehend too immediate 
alliance with that variety, and a consequent want of 
hardihood, that, however unimportant, if pork be the 
object, renders such animals hazardous speculations as 
stores from their extreme susceptibility to cold, and 
consequent liability to disease. If white, and not too 
small, I would like them as exhibiting a connection 
with the Chinese. If light or sandy, or red with 

| black marks, I would recognize our favorite Berkshire. 
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CAST IRON 


The annexed cut represents the most 
approved formof field roiler used in Eng- 
jand—( where this implement is consider- 
ed almost as indispensible as the plow on 
every grain farm.) The roller is made 
of cast iron, in three or more separate 
sections or cylinders, so as to facilitate 
turning without injury to crops. These 
cylinders revolve on an iron spindle 
which is fastened at each end in an 
iron double brace on which the wooden 
frame and shafts are firmly bolted. The 
cylinders for a common sized two-horse 
roller are about 20 inches in diameter 
and 2 feet long — making the roller 6 
feet in length and weighing about 800 
lbs. The price of such a roller in Eng- 
land is about £10, or $50. 

Rollers of a similar kind are manufactured by 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Co., of Boston and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and sold at most of the agricul- 
tural implement stores in New York and Ohio; but 
owing tothe want of competition in their manufacture, 
together with the heavy cost of freight, the price is too 
high for the views of our farmers. But if the farmers 
rightly understood the use and value of the roller, we 
are confident that such a demand would exist, as 
would induce foundrymen throughout the country to 
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ROLLER. 





procure patterns and manufacture such implements at 
moderate prices. 

Iron rollers are greatly superior to those made of 
wood, in their operation as well as durability, but until 
the former kind can be afforded at moderate prices, of 
course farmers will have to be content with the latter; 
but no good farmer should be content without any. 
(Remarks on the use of the roller and directions for 
its construction, may be found in previous volumes of 
this paper, by referring to the index.) 


—_———_+s30oo—— = 





The above Cultivatcr, for which a patent was grant- 
ed April 6th, 1852, was exhibited and obtained the 
first premium at the Ohio State Fair at Cleveland, and 
the agent of the patentees is now selling county rights 
in this State. Itis constructed with three small plows 
and two long shears, one on each side, in the form of 
a triangle; so that when drawn through the ground, 
as between rows of corn, &c. it cuts the whole surface 
over which it goes—say 30 or more inches in width— 
then a row of sharp steel teeth follow behind and cut 
and pulverize the loosened soil. It is said to do the 


BUAAID EE Qus, 


BALL AND POST’S PATENT CULTIVATOR. 


work very perfectly, causing great saving of time and 
labor in hoeing corn and other crops. 

Another and larger sized implement, of similar form, 
is used for putting in wheat and other grain. Mr. C. 
M. Ruseell of Massillon, states that he has seen the 
above Cultivator at work, and is so well pleased with 
it that he has purchased the right for Stark county, 
and will soon commence its manufacture. 


For further particulars, address John Post, Saline, 
| Michigan, or E. S. Northup, Cleveland, O. 
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COLUMBUS, DECEMBER 1, 1852. 
Tue Annuat MEETING OF THE StTaTE Boarp oF 
AcricuLturE, on Wednesday the 8th inst., is likely 





to excite more than usual interest. owing to the in-| 


creased number of Agricultural Societies, and the 
spirit of improvement that exists among the farmers 
in all parts of the State. The delegates are likely to 
be quite numerous, and the discussions will probably 
occupy at least two days. (See remarks in our last 
paper, on topics for discussion, &c.) 

Five new members of the Board are to be elected 
by the delegates at this meeting, in place of the fol- 
lowing, whose term of service expires on that day, 
viz : 

ALLEN Trimpce, of Highland county. 
Artuur Warts, of Ross. * 
J. G. Gest, of Greene “ 
C. Sprincer, of Muskingum 6 
J. M. Epwarps, of Mahoning “ 
The following members hold over till next year : 


S. Mepary, of Franklin county. 
M.L.Svtutvant, “ ‘ 
Wm. Case, of Cuyahoga " 
Puiio Apams, of Erie “ 


R. W. Muscrave, of Crawford “ 


Nominations.—We are requested by friends from 
various quarters, to announce the names of James M. 
Brown of Trumbull county, and Jonn N. Dixon of 
Columbiana, as candidates for members of the State 
Board. 

N. E. Frencn of Ashtabula county., late editor of 
the W. R. Farmer and Dairyman is also proposed as 
a candidate for the same office. 

The Candidates previously nominated are, W. H. 


others for family use. 
long. 
Ladd, Jefferson co.; Gen. Dwight Jarvis of Stark ;| 
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equal to 1760 bushels to the acre, the roots averaged 
20 inches in length, weighing about 6 lbs. each. 
| N. Vanporn of Richland Co., raised flat Dutch 
Cabbages measuring over four feet in circumference ; 
also Bassano Beets thirty one inches in circumference 
and twenty one inches in length. 

More Goop Sueer.—We learn from many quarters 
| that our enterprising farmers have this season brought 
into Ohio some of the best Sheep to be found in 
eastern flocks. In addition to those of friends Button, 
Howe & Batchelor, &c., we learn from John Hisey 
}of Columbiana, that he, and H. T. Kirtland of Poland, 
have recently brought in twenty two ewes, and two 
bucks, from importations of C. B. Smith, ot Ct. and 
| Thos. Swift, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., which Mr. H. 
assures us are the densest fleeced sheep ever brought 
to that part of Ohio. 


Proritaste Hocs.—In our 15th Oct. No., R. Work 
of Lancaster, gave an account of a profitable sow and 
jpigs. This has called out a statement from our friend 

Beardsley of Mahoning county, who has a sow, now 
four years old, which within the last two years has 
produced at four litters, fifty seven pigs, of which num- 
ber fifty one have been raised. We knew that friend 
Beardsley has a handsome farm, and first rate sheep, 
because’we have had hold of them, and are glad to 
learn that he is equally successful with swine. His 
| stock is a cross of Bedford and Byfield. 

| Surerinc Apptes To Enctanp.—Several thousand 
barrels of Newtown Pippin apples have been taken 
by late steamers from New York to Liverpool, at a 
very handsome profit. They cost about $5 per bar- 
rel; the freight is about $1,25 per barrel, and the 
_price obtained in England is said to be from $10 to 
$17 per bbl. 


Sewinc Macutnes.—We have received several in- 
| quiries in regard to the price of Sewing machines, and 
|where they can be had &c—especially Wilsons, the 
,one referred to by Mrs. Bronson. We do not know 
at present where this machine is for sale, or whether 
any person has purchased the Right of selling in Ohio. 
We advise our friends not to be in haste to procure 
any machine of the kind just yet, as farther improve- 
ments will no doubt be soon made. We find in New 


| York papers, notices of a still cheaper and simpler 


|sewing machine, which it is thought will eclipse all 
We shall speak of it before 


Ana.ysis or Sorrs.—By a communication from W. 


Israel Dille of Licking co.; W.H. H. Taylor of Ham-|S. Wright, of Granville, we learn that an analysis 


ilton, and Gen. J. T. Worthington of Ross. 

know all these to be good and true men. 
Deatu or W. G. Epmunnson.—The Valley Far- 

mer for Nov. says “ We regret to learn from a letter 


jin the transactions of this agricultural society, this 


7. of eight specimens of the soils of Licking county, have 
W 6} g Pp 5 J 


— made by S. N. Sanford, of the Granville Fe- 


male Seminary, the result of which is to be published 


to us, dated Nauvoo, Oct. 23, that W. G. Edmundson | *©8*°"- 


died on the 20th ult. (Oct.) at that place, of brain| 


fever.” 

Mr. E. was extensively known as an agricultural 
writer. He was at one time editor of the Canadian 
Agriculturist, at Toronto, C. W.—since resided in 
this city, from whence he removed, last season, to Ke- 
okuck, Iowa, where he commenced the publication of 
the Farmer and Artisan, which was subsequently 
transferred to the Valley Farmer at St. Louis. 

Tuose Seeps. Our friends are reporting what come 
of the Seeds they received of us last Spring. 

Gro. Howe t of Morrow Co., says he raised a con- 
ica] red beet, measuring 294 inches in circumference, 
20 inches in length, and weighing 22} lbs.; also a 
cabbage over 34 feet in diameter ; [circumferenee !} 

Isaac Painter of Greene Co., reports that he plant- 
ed a spoonful of Mange] Wurtzel seed upon a rod of 
ground, from which he harvested eleven bushels,— 


{ 


Larce Premium List.—Our correspondent abore 
|says that the premium list of the Licking county so- 
ciety amounted to about $1,100, a large part of which 
| was drawn. 

| Mapison County.—We learn from John Melvin of 
Jefferson, that a spirited meeting of the farmers of 
Madison county, was held at London on the 2Cth ult. 
at which was formed a separate Agricultural Society 
|for that county, with the following board of offi- 
cers: 

| President, Rickarp Cowttnc; Vice President, Dr. 
J. Sturson; Treasurer, Jonx Rouse ; Secretary, Wm. 
H. Creicuton; Directors, John G. Dun, John H. 
Findley, John T. Maxey, Jesse Watson and Jonathan 
| Farrer. 


T. C. Peters, Esq., editor of the Wool Grower, has 
been elected to the Legislature of New York. We 
predict that he will do good service as a legislator. 
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Notices of Publications Received. 

NationaL Portrait Gatiery, No. 16, of this great 
national work has been received. The Publishers 
deserve the support of the American people in this un- 
dertaking. These volumes when complete, will form 
a most valuable collection of personal history, em- 
bracing the most interesting eras in our national ex- 
istence, with the leading incidents in the lives of 
those great men who contributed so largely to our 
national success and honor. The Work will comprise 
upwards of one hundred and twenty engraved portraits 
an steel, with biographical sketches ; the whole to be 
completed before July, 1853. Ten dollars sent to the 
publishers will secure the whole as fast as published, 
post age free. Address Robert E. Peterson & Co., N. 
W. cor. 5th and Arch sts. Philadelphia. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book commences a new volume 
inJanuary. Thiselegant Magazine continues its pros- 
perous career, growing fresher at every turn.” The last 
volume has been one of rare attraction, and Mr. Godey 
promises that the next shall be still more so. L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia; $33 a year. 

L. Scorr & Co’s. reprints of British literature are 
deservedly ranked among the best publications from 
the American press. London, Edinburgh, North Brit- 
ish and Westminster Quarterly Reviews ;, and Black- 
wood’s Magazine ; monthly, each &3 ayear. L. Scott 
& Co. 79 Fulton st. , New York. 

- 2seee -- - 


Hamilton Co. Agricultural Association Revived. 


We are happy to welcome old Hamitton again to 
the list of counties, (now over seventy in Ohio,) hav- 
ing Agricultural Societies. A few years ago the Ham- 
ilton County Society was among the most efficient in 
the State, but for some cause not explained to us its 
meetings and exhibitions have been suspended for 
a year or two past, and it was deemed best to com- 
mence now with a new organization. From what we 
know of the officers of the new society, it will again 
take rank among the foremost in promoting agricultu- 
ralimprovement. A correspondent writes us that the 
meeting celled for the organization of a new County 
Society was held at Carthage last week, and was 
respectably attended. Thirty names were presented 
as members, and pledges were given for about 300 
against the next meeting, which is to be at Carthage 
on the first Tuesday in Jan. next, when arrangements 
will be made for a grand show next Fall. A consti- 
tution was adopted, in accordance with the rules of 
the State Board, and the following officers were 
elected : 

President, Col. Wm. H. H. Taylor, of North Bend ; 

Vice President, Hon. John Ludlow, of Mill Creek ; 

Treasurer, Peter Melendy, of Mt. Healthy ; 

Secretary, John K. Green, of Mill Creek ; 

Directors, Dr. J. A. Warder, of Cincinnati, Thomas 
Whetstone, of Anderson, James ( Sooper, regi oe 
Gen. Snyder, of Sycamore, and Mr. Ewing, of Nor 
Bend. 

Five Delegates were — to attend the annual 
meeting of the State Board, vi Col. Taylor, Dr. 
Warder, Peter Me lendy, John K ian and W.H. 
Ludlow. 

- +2eoe + 

Hockxinc County.—The editor of ‘the Logan Star, 
is calling upon the farmers of Hocking to form an ag- 
ricultural society for the purpose of “arousing the spir- 
it of enterprise and emulation to excel in the produc- 
tions of the farm.” The suggestion is a good one, 
and also another suggestion in the same article, that 
the reading of agricultural papers, and especially the 
> Cultivator, would conduce very much to the same 
object. 
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Sanxpusky County.—The first fair of this society 
was held at Fremont, on the 7th and 8th of October. 
The exhibition is represented as surpassing the ex- 
pectations of those who were engaged in getting it up. 
This society started right, by first procuring cround, 
enclosing it with a high fence, and taking an entrance 
fee of ten cents for defraying expenses. The number 
of persons in attendance was said to be four or five 
thousand. 

Crawrorp County.—We recently met with Mr. 
Lauck, of Bucyrus, upon the cars, and learned from 
him that the recent fair in his county was, like most 
others this fall, an advance upon former years. The 
Society have leased ground, enclosed it with an eight 
foot fence, and the receipts of the late fair were suf 
ficient to pay allexpenses. This is truly encouraging. 
Hox. R. W. Muscrave, of the State Board, is elected 
President of this Society. 


Darke County.—The Greenville Journal of Nov. 
18, says “ a number of citizens of the county, (more 
than thirty in number,) met this day at the Court 
House, and organized a County Agricultural Society, 
by appointing I. N. Gard, President, Alfred Kitchen, 
Treasurer, and Noah Arnold, Secretary. 

Cuirnton County is a ripe field in industrial prog- 
ress, and here are to be found some of the best farm- 
ers and stock-raisers in the State. The women of 
Clinton, too, put their hands to the work in a way to 
make it go. The following is one of the resolutions 
passed at their recent fair : 

“ Resolved, That we feel encouraged to press for- 
ward with renewed zeal and energy to consummate 
the designs of the society, to place the laboring men 
and women on their proper level in society, that the 
wzriculturist, the mechanic, the seamstress, &c., may 
own the labor of their hands, and stand approved by 
God and man.” 


Lawrence County has waked up and formed an 
agricultural society, with every prospect of success. 
Our friend H. N. Gillett is the President. With her 
rich hills and richer bottoms, our neighbors down in 
South bend are bound to go ahead. 

Noste County.—The officers of this Society re- 
awe 

“ There were listed for premiums 39 head of horses, 
12 head of cattle, 2 head of swine, and seventy-one 
different articles of mechanics, manufacturers, fruits, 
vegetables, &c., and eighty-two premiums were award- 


ded. We are sorry to see so small a number of cattle 
and swine and no sheep, knowing as we do that we 
can compare favorably with our sister counties in 


either.” 

Hancock Co., Va.—We like the plan adopted by 
this society, which has ordered a package of the Cul- 
tivator to be sent regularly to various offices of the 
county, for distribution among the farmers, as a means 
of awakening an interestin Agricultural improvement. 
A good paper at thg fireside, is a cheap and effective 
lecturer. 

New Hamrsurre State Farr.—The Keene Sen- 
tinel says of this exhibition : 

«The amount of premiums amounts to about $1300, 
which we believe is well invested in stimulating to 
greater excellence in our productive industry. The 
Fair is represented as having been satisfactory, some 
of its departments far surpassing those of any previous 
years. Horses and fruits and vegetables better than 
ever before.” 

_ oncaiiiibin 7 

Acenxts.—Mr. I. C. Ferris, of Cincinnati, will re- 
ceive subscriptions forthe Ohio Cultivator ; also Messrs. 
J. F. Dair & Co., at their seed store, Lower Market 
st., and J. Stair & Son, seedsmen, Cleveland. 
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Southern Agricultural Convention. 


Several months since. a call was issued by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Southern Central Agricultu- 
ral Association, for a Convention of Southern Planters, 
to be held at Macon, Ga. on the 20th day of October. 
The object of the Convention was set forth to be : 

“ For the purpose of adopting measures preliminary 
to the assembling of an Agricultural Congress of the 
slaveholding States, at such time and place as may be 
deemed most acceptable to the States to be represent- 
edin it. The chief objects of the Congress will be to 
adopt measures to improve the present system of agri- 
culture ; to develop the resources and combine the 
energies of the slaveholding States, so as to increase 
their wealth, power, and dignity, as members of the 
Confederacy ; to fortify a public opinion within the 
borders of the slaveholding States, in antagonism to 
that without ; to enforce the growing sentiment, that 
the children of the South shall be reared and educated 
at home, instead of abroad ; to foster scientific pur- 
suits, promote the mechanic arts, and aid in establish- 
ing asystem of common schools ; to assist in bringing 
the South in direct commercial intercourse with distant 
countries ; and to ‘ cultivate the aptitudes of the negro 
race for civilization, and consequently Christianity— 
80 that by the time that slavery shall have fulfilled its 
beneficent mission in these States, a system may be 
authorized by the social condition of that race here, to 
relieve it from its present servitude, without sinking it 
to the condition of the free negroes of the North, and 
West Indies.’ ” 

In accordance with this ca!l,a large number of per- 
sons from slaveholding States attended as delegates, 


and after discussion, unanimously passed the following 
resolutions : 


“ Resolved, That the members of the Agricultural 
Association of the slaveholding States, to be organized 
as hereinafter recommended, be composed of such cit- 
izens of the same, as taking an interest in Agriculture, 
desire to become members thereof; and of Delegates 
from State and local Agricultural Societies ; and from 
States or parts of States. 

Resolved, That such persons as above designated are 


recommended to convene at Montgomery, Alabama, | 
on the first Monday in May next, and to organize an} 


Agricultural Association of the Slaveholding States, 
under such provisions as to them may appear best cal- 
culated to fulfill the purposes of their organization, 
which shall hold its meetings, in succession, in all the 
Slaveholding States that may participate in the Asso- 
ciation.” 

We heartily rejoice at this movement of our South- 
ern neighbors, as evincing a laudable desire on their 
part, toenter the field now so successfully occupied by 
all the Northern and Western States, of home com- 
petition in the diversity of industrial pursuits. There 
are several reasons why we thus rejoice, and bid them 
God speed in this undertaking,—reasons apart from 
our bounden duty as Agricultusal Journalists, which 
we waive on this occasion, and remark simply, of its 


primary and essential bearing upon the great interests 
of Lazor. 


mends itself to our approval, as the sober convictions 
of those who feel more than they are at all times will- 
ing to express ; and whose knowledge of the necessi- 
ties of the case is far more intimate than ours can be, 
at this distance. We might urge objections to several 
expressions contained in the call; for instance, where- 
in is the occasion “to fortify a public opinion within 
the borders of the slaveholding Stetes, in antagonism 
to that without?’ certainly not for the general interests 


of internal prosperity. The “ public opinion” which | 


has contributed so much to the prosperity of those | hiss with every gooseand gander. Alas! gentlemen, 
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“ without,” has promulgated no such narrow policy. 
“ Antagonism” should give place to Fraternity, and 
that upon common and reciprocal grounds ; Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama can never be really independent 
while they rely upon foreign markets and invest the 
great bulk of their labor in one or two leading produc- 
tions, in which the mass of their people have small 
personal interest. Every consideration of patriotism 
as well as economy suggests that the application of 
labor should extend directly to most of those objects 
which the necessities of their people require; and not 
only so, but that the producing classes be made di- 
rectly interested in the results of their labor. Where 
these objects are attained, there is no occasion for 
“ antagonism” other than is contained in a healthful 
competition, open to all. In this our Southern friends 
can learn a useful lesson from their money-making 
neighbors. 

There is much of hopeful progress in the frank avow- 
al of an intention “to cultivate the aptitudes of the 
negro race for civilization, and consequently Christian- 
ity.” No influence from “ without,” can operate so 
powerfully in that direction, as the home labors of 
honest reformers within ; and if they are disposed to 
take the work in hand, perhaps those without, ought 
not to find much fault even though the formulary was 
not quite up, or down, to their own standard. Whether 
our neighbors have taken a correct view of the relative 
position of the “free negroes of the North, and West 
Indies,” and their own slave population, we shall! not 
stop to enquire, since they propose even a better heri- 
tage for the latter, than that which has proved so ac- 
ceptable to the former. In this too we rejoice that 
our friends have set their aim so high, knowing as all 
must be convinced, that the accomplishment of their 
design cannot fail to elevate the race, without, even 
in those districts where its present degradation is de- 
plored. We hope the proposed association may goon 
successfully in the accomplishment of their high de- 
signs, and that ere long we may all rejoice together 
in the true elevation and perfect enfranchisement of 





Labor. 
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The Poultry Show at Cincinnati. 


This show, though not equal to that over which the 
Bostonians have crowed so loudly, appears by the re- 
ports to have been a very spirited and interesting 
affair, and one which made too much noise at the time 
for us to pass it overin silence. The modest and gen- 
tlemanly committee of judges who were appointed to 


the highly responsible and delicate duty of awarding 


the premiums on the occasion, in the introduction to 
their report say : 


“Tt was with feelings of pride and hesitation that 
we entered upon the discharge of ourduties. We felt 
honored by the selection of ourselves among the many 
learned, the many honorable gentlemen of our City 
and State. We felt proud, when, upon entering the 
Hall, we found ourselves inthe midst of an immense 
concourse of the F, F’s., (fine feathers,) of the Gal 
linaceous and other families of those bipeds which 


\ differ from ourselves, in having a warmer natural 
The frankness of the announcement above, com- | 


jacket. 

But, there we were, entry-book (bulletin of distin- 
guished arrivals) in hand, and all our retiring modesty 
and shrinking from public exhibitions of our powers 
were of no avail, we had our foot in, and there was no 
help for it, but to proceed and exchange compliments 
with every haughty, imperial Shanghai, Royal Cochin, 
Irish Game, or vulgar dunghill Dominique—making 
our smiling congees to every old cluck of a hen, and 
whisper words of soft encouragement to each pretty 
pullet—quack with each duck, and, like simpletons, 
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we were in—wishing much to be out of—this scraping 
acquaintance with the fowl assembly.” 

Then follows in the report, a long list of the pre- 
miums awarded, &c.—embracing about thirty varieties 
of gallinaceous fowls, besides numerous varieties of 
turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, &c. from about twenty 
different owners. The greatest number of awards 
(22) were to our friend P. Metenpy of Mt. Healthy, 
the president of the “ Western Poultry Association.” 

Sales of poultry were made at this exhibition, at 
prices ranging as high as $25 to $50 per pair for the 
choicest specimens of the Chinese varieties—but from 
$5 to $10 per pair was the common rate for chickens 
of fair quality. Atthe Boston show some fowls were 
sold as high as $80 to $100 per pair ! 

The Fow! breeders on the Reserve also held a con- 
vention at Ravena last month, which seems to have 
resulted quite satisfactorily to those concerned. 

be «22ece7 " 
Maryland State Fair. 
B. P. Johnson describes this exhibition, in a letter 


to the New York Farmer, from which we extract the 


following items: 


“The display of live stock in numbers far exceeds 
any former show, but in some departments, particularly 
the Devons, it was not equal to some previous ones 
which I have attended here, owing to the absence of 
He exhibits occasionally, but 
His herd when shown, cannot, I think, 


Mr. Patterson’s stock. 
not regularly. 
be equailed in this country. 

The Short Horns were in great force. 


very choice animals. 


Herefords, a fine show of Grades. 
Horses was much larger than usual, and very superior ; 


among them Black Hawk and Morgan were not the 
least attractive, especially when brought into the 


training course. 


The show of long-wooled sheep was remarkably 
good, Reybold, (of Delaware,) and others coming out 


in great force and excellence. A two year old buck 


reared by Mr. Reybold, received the first prize, in com- 
petition with a premium imported Cotswold Buck of) 
One of Mr. Reybold’s bucks weighed | 


Col. Ware. 
alive over 320 lbs. 


The exhibition of swine was as good as I have ever 


seen, especially the large breeds,—mostly Chester, and 
crosses from it with the Berkshires, Leicester, &c. 
I judge there were from 60 to 100 pens. But the 


chicken department was immense—I believe over 300 
cocns, from the mammoth Chinese, weighing 12 to 
14 lbs. to the tiny Bantam weighing only as many | 
The Curracoa, from South America, the 
wild Geese, Ducks, Guinea Hens, Turkeys, &c. were 


ounces. 


in great profusion. 


The display of agricultural implements and machi- | 
nery was of rare excellence, comprising every thing 


new and useful in the way of implements in use. 


The number of people in attendance was very large, 
the receipts probably exceeding $8,000. The entrance 


fee was 25 cts.—membership $3. 
i —— 
Illinois State Agricultural Society. 


We are highly gratified to notice a movement on 
foot for organizing an Agricultural Society in this rap- 
Illinois, once brought into con- 
cert with herself, can show a power and adaptation 
for progress, second to none of her sisters in this con- 
federacy. We invoke our readers in that State, (and 
we are proud to number many such,) to put their hands 
to the work, and bring Illinois into the line, with her 


idly improving State. 


State Agricultural Society. 
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Mr. Calvert 
had about 20 head ; Gen. Cadwallader about 30, Judge 
Glewey, of Baltimore, Mr. Stuart, and others were 
also exhibitors in this class, and there were many 
There was a large show of 
Devons, Ayrshires, Alderneys and Holsteins, a few 
The show of 
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The suggestion to which we allude is contained in 
a late No. of the Alton Telegraph : 

Strate Acricutturat Socrety.—It has frequently 
struck us with surprise, that Illinois, abounding as she 
does, in agricultural wealth and exhaustless resources, 

_is yet without an organization to advance and stimu- 

| late her farming and mechanical interests. Almost 

|every other State in the Union has its Agricultural 
Societies and Agricultural Fairs ; and thousands of 
enterprising farmers and artisans annually collect to- 
gether from al! directions, for the purposes of exhibit- 
ing and comparing their manufactures and agricultural 
productions. 

Probably, the neglect hitherto to move in this matter 
in this State has been occasioned by the great diffi- 
culty of concentrating, at any one place, sufficient 
stock, and mechanical and agricultural productions, to 
givea fair or satisfactory representation. This obsta- 
cle, however, is rapidly being removed; and it will 
only be a short time before Illinois will be traversed 
in all directions by a net work of railroads, reaching 
into almost every county of the State. These, in 
connection with our river facilities, will afford abun- 
dant means of intercommunication ; and our farmers 
and mechanics will be without excuse, if they do not 
take advantage of them. 

In view of this, the friends of agricultural progress 
in the State have proposed to hold a Convention at 
Springfield during the first week of the approaching 
session of the Legislature, (2d week in Jan.) for the 
purpose of organizing a State Agricultural Society. 
This time will suit very well the convenience of the 
farmers of Madison, Jersey, Greene and Macoupin 
counties, and we trust that every citizen, who feels a 
sufficient degree of State pride, and desires to see IIli- 
nois assume that position among her sister States, 
which nature has designed she should occupy, will do 
something towards rendering this proposed Convention 
a successful and worthy one. 
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To Destroy Paw Paw Bushes--Answer. 


Eprtrors Onto Cuttivator—I will inform you how 
to kill Paw Paw bushes, in answer to “S. A. M.,” of 
Ross county, O. (See O. Cult. Nov. 1.) 

In the, month of May, when the sap is fresh, take a 
strong knife, cut around the bush through the bark, 
about eighteen inches from the ground, then peel down 
the bark about six inches, leaving it in that condition, 
and the bush will die, root and branch. N. B.—Do 
not peel them to the ground, or they will sprovt again. 
In this way one man may kill more in a day than 
ten men can grub out, besides grubbing increases the 
sprouts. 8. G. Stimman. 

Harrison co., Ky., Nov. 1852. 

an —e _ 
Composition for Treatment of Wool. 
| ——— 

This is a new composition for preparing wool for 
manufacturing purposes, invented by Wm. S. Hub- 
bell and Amos Barrett, of Kingsville, Ashtabu'a, Co., 
Ohio, who have taken measures to secure a patent 
therefor. In the common way of treating wool for 
; manufacturing purposes, it is washed before it is fit 
|for combing, and after having dried is treated with 
{some unctuous agent, such as oil of various sorts, to 
render it fit for manufacture. By this new process 
the previous washing is not required, as the compo 
sition itself acts upon the greasy glutinous matter in 
the wool, and renders it afterwards much more suit- 
able for manufacturing purposes than wool that has 
been treated in the ordinary way.—Scientijic Am. 


(<P He is a brave man who isn’t afraid to wear old 
| clothes, until he is able to pay for new ones. 
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Pure Blooded Merinoes. 


It is nearly a ve arago since the following questions 
were t by me through the columns of the “ Wo 
Grow 











i> re 
a us Wilda 
pr s do they establish the tact 

‘Mr. A. dubs his sheep Escurials ; Mr. B. his 
grettis ; Mr. C. his Paulars ; Mr. D. his Guadaloupes 
—the public wish to know by what right they give 
them these names.” : ; 

No sheep ter has since attempted to indicate the 
title 5 al fthese names. Messrs. ‘A 

B “TD.” have been silent. In his es- 
says, since published the Cultivator, Mr. Canfield 
has treated this subject, though without any direct 
relerence t the quest ns proj pose od. 

Iu rstand Mr. Canfield to affirm, that the Guada- 
loupes have been preserved pure in one flock in Ma 
and that pure “i grettis exist in Pennsylvania In 
neither case has he given any satisfactory account of 
the manner in which it has been effected ; or adduce 
any proots to substantiate the facts. He also argues, 
speculatively, in favor of the existence among us, in a 
pure state, of the Escurials and some of the ther 
breeds. To my mind his reasoning is without any 
force at all. What is nex essary is, a clean, unbroken 


chain of descent clear] proven. 


I do not say that it is impossible that any of these 


breeds are in existence among us, in their pure state’: 
but that, if they are, the evidence, by which it can be 
proven, is lost, and that, therefore, it is a guess, for a 
breeder to call his shee p by any of these names. 

I do not say but that we have as good sheep or even 
better thar any of them ; but if we have, let their own- 


ers confine themselves to what they know about them. 





can establish by testimony. 

rr ms - , 

The giving to s sheep, by guess, a name, t 
which they r may not be entitled, 1 add not! 
ng to their value, and is highly pernicious, as tending 


to confound the false with the true. 
that I have been able to learn, by reading 
se,— and] have given much attention t 


the sul ject,—satisfactory evidence exists, in relatior 
to only one of the importations of Merino sheep made 
to this country by Soain, to prove that they have been 
preserved pure and unmixed with any other familv t 
the present time. And even in relation to that one, 
the name of the flock in Spain from which they were 
I refer to the importation made by 
Mr. Humphrey, formerly —— Minister to Spain, 
on his return from that countr Tx ») Stephen Atwood, 
of Connecticut, belongs the cre edit of having thus pre- 
1s noble breed. Mr. 
and it is truly fortunate for the w 
of the countr 
chast d 


selected is iost. 


It, 
> a . 431) 
served Atwood is sll liv ng ; 





ool-growi ng interests 
y, that a single Hur mphrey ewe was pur- 
by him and was bred by bins to an Humphrey 
buck, and that he has persisted in confining himselt 
to breeding from the same stock from that day to this. 

Your correspondent, Wm. Batchelor, of Coshoc- 
ton county, visited and inspected the Vermont flocks, 
in August and September last, and purchased and 
brought home with him, for account of Howe & Batch- 
elor, twenty-nine ewes, one buck, and two buck lambs, 
ot the pure Atwood-Humphrey stock. Five of the 
ewes and one buck lamb were selected from the cele- 
brated st and twenty-four of the 





stock of Mr. Remele ; 
ewes, one buc he and one buck lamb were from the no 
less celebrated flock of Mr. Hammond, widely and fa- 
vorably known as a most skillful breeder. I jast week 
visited Mr. Batchelor for the purpose of seeing and 
examining these sheep. T'hey possess a most striking 
symmetry of form, and exhibit fleeces of great length, 


compactness, fineness and evenness, with a large 
amount of yolk 

1 notice that Mr. Charles Button, of Portage county, 
n this State, advertizes in the last Cvltivator, that he 
as recently returned from Vermont “with two stoc k 
cKS tor his own us 





, also 12 ewes of the first quality 


for his own benefit : also, 10 good Atwood bucks for 
sale I] would have been glad, and I think the infor- 
mation would have been usetul to others, if Mr. Button 
ad stated oul what flocks in Vermont the ewes and 

ks above montioned were purchased by him, and 
y whom they were bred. I hope he will yet do so, by 





‘f a communication in your columns, in which 
to give a more extended account of 
ther Tw also be glad if he will state the prices at 
which he sells the Atwood bucks purchased and brought 
by him for sale from the State of Vermont. 

The Humphrey sheep, preserved and kept pure by 
Mr. Atwood, as herein narrated, are, in my judgment, 
by far the best and most valuable race of Merino sheep 
now in this country, and perhaps in the world. 

It must be remembered that but a few flocks, and 
those limited in number, of pure Atwood-Humphrey 
sheep are to be found in Vermont or elsewhere ; and 
that none are genuine unless they are derived, without 
termixture with other breeds, from the 

Atwood himself, though they trace to 
the Humphroy importation BorTica 

Coshocton, 


subsequent 


flock of Stephe 


ember 16, 1852. 
.“2-eo* 
From the Farmers Hera!d, (England) 
The Hiecae ese Merino.” 

In a lecture, recently delivered by Mr. Owen at the 
Society of Arts eo learned professor deta‘led the 
particulars of a h chliy interesting experiment, which 
lted in the establishment of one of the very few 


nstances in which the origination of a distinct variety 


resu 





a domestic quadruped could be satisfactorily traced, 
with all the circumstances attending its development 
well authenticated. We must premise it by stating, 
‘t at, amongst the series of wools shown in the French 
lepartment of the Great Exhibition, were specimens 
haracterised by the jury as a wool of singular and 
peculiar properties: the hair, glossy and silky, similar 
to mohair, retaining at the same time certain proper- 
merino breed. This wool was exhibited 
by J. L. Graux, of the farm of Mauchamp, Commune 
e J Ivincourt, and the pr duce of a peculiar variety of 
the merino breed of sheep, and it thus arose. In the 
vear 1828, one of the ewes of the flock of merinos in 
the farm of Mauc hamp, produced a male lamb, which, 
as it grew up, became remarkable for the long, smooth, 
straight, and silky character of the fibre of the wool, 
andifor the shortness of its horns. It was of a small 
size, and presented certain defects in its conformation 
which have disappeared in its descendants. In 1829, 
M. Graux emploved this ram with a view to obtain 
ther rams, having the same quality of wool. The 
produce of 1830 only included one ram and one ewe, 
having the silky quality of the wool; that of 1831 pro- 
luced four rams and one ewe with the fleece of that 
quality. In 1833, the rams, with the silky variety of 
wool, were suff ciently numerous to serve the whole 
flock. In each subsequent year the lambs have been 
f two kinds—one preserving the character of the an- 
‘ient race, with the curled elastic wool, only a little 
longer and finer than the ordinary merinos; the other 
rese embling the rams of the new breed, some of which 
retained the large head. long neck, narrow chest, and 
long flanks of the abnormal progenitor, whilst others 
combined the ordinary and better-formed body with the 
fine silky wool. M. Graux, profiting by the partial re- 
sumption of the normal type of the merino in some of 
the descendants of the malformed original variety, at 
length succeeded, by a judicious system of crossing 
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and inter-breeding, in obtaining a flock combining the 
long silky fleece with a smaller head, shorter neck, 
broader flanks, and more capacious chest. Of this 
breed the flocks have become sufficiently numerous to 
enable the proprieter to sell examples for exportation. 
The crossing of the Beauchamp variety with the ordi- 
nary merino has also produced a valuable quality of 
wool, known in France as the “Mauchamp Merino.’ 
The fine silky wool of the pure Mauchamp breed is 
remarkable for its qualities, as combining wool, owing 
to the strength as well as the length and fineness of 
the fibre. It is found of great value by the manufac- 
turers of Cashmere shawls, being second only to the 
rue Cashmere fleece in the fine flexible delicacy of 
the fabric, and of particular utility when combined 
with the Cashmere woo] in imparting to the manufac- 
ture qualities of strength and consistence, in which 
the pure Cashmere is deficient. Although the quanti- 
ty of wool yielded by the Mauchamp variety is less 
than in the ordinary merinos, the higher price which 
it obtains in the French marhet-—25 per cent. above 
the best merino wools—and the present value of the 
breed, have fully compensated M. Graux for the pains 
and care manifested by him in the establishment of the 
variety, and a council medal was awarded to him.— 
Critic 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


The Sewing Machine Again---Misapprehensions 
Corrected. 

We have been misunderstood by some, in our re- 
marks in the last number, on the future condition of 
sewing women. We did not intend to imply that the 
sewing machine is a necessary evil, which though pro- 
ductive of great suffering must be tolerated and profit- 
ed by, since as a result of the progressive spirit of the 
age it cannot be avoided. 

We do know that in our large cities there are thou- 
sands of sewing women who are now being thrown 
out of employment in consequence of the introduction 
of the sewing machine, and yet they are so attached 
to city life that they cannot often be persuaded to go 
into the country to work for their living, and among 
these there must be suffering for a season, yet this 
class is small compared with the great number who 
will be benefitted by its introduction, not only of those 
who need the work done, but of those who do the 
work. 

And as we have said before, we believe most fully 
that it will ere long prove a blessing to the seamstres- 
ses. They are noi to starve in our midst, public senti- 
ment is rapidly changing upon the subject of woman’s 
entering the trades and professions, many are already 
entering them in various parts of the country, and soon, 
we doubt not, they will find enough employments more 
suitable for them than sewing, which we all know is, 
when persevered in, very injurious to the health. In- 
deed one great blessing to result from the introduction 
of this machine is increased physical vigor and consti- 
tution throughout the nation. 

We glory in this machine, as we do in every new 
invention, as a triumph of the human mind over mat- 
ter, as an indication of the direction of human progress 
—towards the well-being of the masses,as a social reform- 
er which will do more to elevate woman than all the 
conventions or we were about to add, newspapers, that 
can be gotten up. 

No doubt the machines will be modified somewhat 
before they will become general. Mrs. Gage, who 
uses one, complains of ripping of the work, but our 
husband has for more than a year, worn clothing made 
» naa and the sewing seems yet as strong as any 
other. 
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For the Girls.--A Peep into the Prairie Home of 
Aunt Patience. 

We know the Misses would be gratified could they 
only see the happy family of their Aunt Patience, as 
they are now located in their new home, so we must 
beg pardon of Meanie (Mrs. C’s eldest daughter,) and 
publish a part of her private letter, which may afford 
a hint to other families who wish to improve these long 
winterevenings. After describing their pretty cottage 
home and their daily occupations, Melanie adds, “ Our 
long winter evenings are occupied with studying. I 
generally act as teacher to the four younger children, 
besides attending to my own studies without a teacher. 
The branches pursued in our evening schoo] are Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Latin, Trigonometry and German. 

hen we have our Saturday evening Rhetorical 
Exercises, at which our weekly paper is read. This 
paper is called the Prairie Budget, and is edited alter- 
nately by one of us children ; we write original articles 
which are copied into it and read at our weekly exer- 
cises. I do not know but what we shall solicit an 
exchange with the Cultivator soon. As a specimen 
of our paper I will give the table of Contents of the 
last number. 

“Autobiography of a Jack knife,” by Martin Tracy ; 
“Intemperance,” by GrorGEe CuTLER; “Creation of the 
World,” by Henry Curier; “Lines written on seeing 
two boys standing by a pig pen,’ by Mary Tracy; 
Editorial Articles, by Metanie. 

_-eoe + 

Our Heattu.—Tue Laws or Lirr.—We are not 
yet quite well enough to write much, but since our ill- 
ness we have thought the more, upon the deficient 
physical and consequent mental vigor among our sex, 
for our physician, (a hydropathic female physician, by 
the way,) ascribes our sickness to overtasking the 
mental powers while the body was not in a vigorous 
condition. e 

We have been reading too, Miss Elizabeth Black- 
well’s new and very valuable work upon the “ Laws of 

ife, with special reference to the Physical Education 
of Girls.” a work well deserving general circulation, 
and upon these subjects we shall have some thoughts 
to present at another time ; for every one who remarks 
the short stature, un-symmetrical forms and pale faces 
which predominate in every crowd, and marks the 
complaints of ill health among the women, will see the 
importance of “ line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept” on this subject. 


Mrs. Saran Coates Harris.—We have received 
a very interesting article from Mrs. Sarah Coates Har- 
ris, on the want of homes among western people. It 
will be published inthe next number. Our readers no 
doubt remember her able articles published a little 
more than a year since—some of them over the sig- 
nature of “Chamomile.” In her private letter, Mrs. 
Harris speaks of her western home and of western 
people, and especially of her own family circle, in 
terms which show that she is pleasantly situated and 
enjoying life as one should, surrounded by the comforts 
ofhome, with the opportunity to do good, and abundant 
time to read, study and travel. Shesays “If you and 
your husband have been to Europe, without seeing the 
Great West, it is a real shame for you, and one which 
you are in duty bound to retrieve as soon as possible,” 
and adds a cordial invitation to us to visit her. Mrs. 
Harris is right, and we shall try to retrieve our char- 
acter another season, (if our subscription list is long 
enough) by travelling through the West, when Mrs. 
H. and other of our friends may expect a call. 


(<= A communication from Mrs. Bronson is on hand 
for the next number. We hope that many of our 
readers will employ these winter evening hours in 


| jotting down thoughts for the Cultivator. 
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Letter from Mrs. Tracy Cutlei. 
REPLY TO LIZZIE: MOTIVES FOR SECURING A GOOD EDU- 
CATION. 

Dear Lizzre—I am extremely glad to learn that 
your desire to improve has not for a moment abated, 
and that leaving what is tenchnically termed school, 
you are still pursuing the great business of life, educa- 
tion; that is, educing the powers of being, and thus 
preparing yourself for all that is truly great in life. 

You ask, what are the motives that should incite to 
mental culture. Had you inquired, “ What motive 
is there to restrain from this!” I might have more 
easily answered by saying “none,” unless you act 
upon the apothegm of the wise man, that much study 
is a weariness to the flesh. 

In considering the motives to be regarded as the 
most important incentives to the highest development 
of mind, it may be profitable to inquire into the rela- 
tive constitution of our being, and the sources of mo- 
tive in general. 

We find, then, that we possess an complex nature, that 


our being as it unfolds itself is first sensuous, claim- | 


ing for its happiness the gratification of certain appe- 
tites, and desiring a certain outward condition. 
supply of these wants brings us into most intimate 
relations to other beings, and this develops sympathy, 
the result of the correspondence of one being with 
another. A knowledge of the proper relations of de- 
pendence, is the beginning of human education. The 
child learns dependence and obedience through its 


wants, and these feelings, scarcely if at all exalted | 


above instincts lead to the still further development of 
the latent faculties of the soul. 


a love of aprobation, which further develops into a still 
stronger feeling denominated ambition. These are 
motives that may be made to guide, or rather to impel 
the mind for a season, and in its half developed con- 
dition, they may be proper motives. 
it were among the primitive formations of our being, 
furnishing a basis for higher strata. They furnish a 
centre in which the merely human and perishable in 
our nature may appropriately be imbedded, but they 
are not the truly productive elements. The soul, as 
it develops itself, becomes conscious of an inner na- 
ture, a power that scorns the low and sensuous, and 
looking upward through illimitable space, faintly ap- 
prehends the infinite, and because it apprehends it, 
feels a power of communion with it. 

This it is which elevates the mere animal man to arank 
with true intelligences—with beings that scorn to de- 


pend on the mere theorems that nature gives to the | 


animal world in the form of instincts. He aspires to 
knowledge — even to a knowledge of good and evil. 


This recognition of the infinite in our nature must lie | 


at the foundation ofall truly exalted motive. Toknow, 


to continue to extend knowledge, seems to us the | 


privilege of the celestial world, and our claim to an 


inheritance there is first suggested by our boundless | 


desires to know something of infinite relations. The 
mind that is not penetrated with this sublime desire, 
has no foundation for exalted pursuits that will not be 
washed away by the selfish tide of indolence and sen- 
suous indulgence. The present and the visible will 
obliterate the future and the invisible. 

Among the lower instincts we find a desire to imitate 
those that most readily gratify our wishes, and we also 
find the lower nature an imperfect outline of the high- 
er. Hence, when we feel an aspiration that grasps 
the Infinite, a desire that brings us to the feet of the 
universal Father, the higher instinct of spiritual life 
still claims the reproduction of that likeness within 
ourselves, and we feel no true pleasure in any pursuit 
that does not have this tendency. 

Since science is but the exposition of those laws 
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Dependence leads to | 
the desire to propitiate, that desire in time grows into | 


But they lie as| 
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which have been instituted by divine wisdom, we fee] 
conscious that in its pursuit we are becoming more 
nvarly assimilated to the creating mind, and this adds 
a conscious dignity, though it may be not an unselfish 
motive to our pursuits. 

But, in our investigations, we find, not only the in- 
finite in wisdom, but the infinite in goodness, revealing 
itself to our apprehension; and hence, intimating to 
us our relationship to a principle that sits as the revner 
and purifier of all motives. Yet this principle, though 
infinite, is connected, not to say dependent. How did 
Goodness create the world! How hang the countless 
spheres in the blue dome of heaven ! How people those 
worlds that circle in unvarying harmony, and impart 
life and joy and love? By wisdom, yes, wisdom, 
knowledge “ was set up from everlasting, from the be- 
ginning, or ever the earth was.” “ When he estab- 
lished the clouds above, when he strengthened the foun- 
tains of the deep.” Knowledge, as the head mind of 
goodness, gives skillin all that isexalted. It teaches 
how to perform all the duties of life in the most ac- 
ceptable manner, giving grace and dignity to the exe- 
cution of the humblest duties of life. 

Thus, then, we see that there is infinite harmony in 
all the relations that we are intended to sustain, the 
lower grasping the higher, a Jacob’s Ladder on which 
the heavenly descends to earth, and the earthly as- 
cends to heaven. Every motive, from the lowest cra- 
ving of the instinct for the things without, to the 
consciousness of immortality, and a desire to prepare 
both heart and intellect for the communion of the 
saints in light, impels to the high cultivation of all our 
powers. Asone motive will lead the child and another 
the man, so we find in our own experience that what 
was once an incentive has now lost its power, but 
other motives lie before us, and lure us on. There 
are periods when we are not capable of so appreciating 
our highest relations, as to make them the governing 
motives of mind. Then a lewer one must be used till 
it has developed the higher, and we are ready to culti- 
vate all our powers, not to gratify any lower desire than 
that of being most fully conformed in all things to the 
image of our Heavely Father, conscious that by so do- 
ing we secure to ourselves the highest capacity for 
happiness. 

I have thus alluded to the great leading motive for 
self-culture. Had I space, I should love, by an induct- 
ive process, to show how all our being is enlarged, how 
life is rendered richer and fuller, and every joy is made 
to possess a double zest from our increased capacity 
to apprehend all that is true and beautiful. 

Yours affectionately, H. M. T. Cutcer. 

Plainfield, Will co., Ili., Nov. 7, 1852. 

- -~2.ee+- — 
Letter from Mrs. Gage. 


Convention at Mt. Gilead—Jos. Mosher and his sheep, 
Ole Bull’s Concert at Cleveland—Dr. Harriet K. 
Hunt's Protest. 

A call from the friends at Mt. Gilead, Morrow Co., 
Ohio, prompted me to leave the quiet of home, again 
for a few days to plead the cause of woman, and her 
elevation and advancement, before the people, at a 
Woman’s Rights Convention. We had a good meeting 
the interest being well sustained for two days. Mrs. 
|C. M. Severance, of Cleveland, the earnest, talented 

and efficient worker, in the cause of human progress, 

was with us, and read an elegant and appropriate ad- 
dress upon the subject under discussion. L. A. Hine, 
too, authorof “Winter Evenings,” which appeared 
some time since in the Cultivator, was there and made 
his strong appeals to the people upon the subject of 

Education, Temperance, &c. On the whole I think 

the meeting left a good impression, and many of the 

| women who had not thought upon the subject, or felt 

‘that there was any duty for them outside the domestic 
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circle, have learned a better wisdom, and become con-' 


vinced that a more enlarged sphere of action, a better 
cultivated understanding, and more freedom of thought, 
would not take from, but add to their usefulness, in 
every department of home love and duty. We were 
much indebted to the clergymen of Mount Gilead, who 
gave us a cordial welcome; the Presbyterian Church 
proving too small for the crowd of people who flocked 
to hear “those that were turning the world upside down,” 
the congregation were invited to occupy the Metho- 
dist Church in the evening, a large and beautiful build- 
ing which was well filled with an audience, who from 
their earnest and quiet attention, we should judge 
were as deeply interested as ourself, in the addresses of 
the evening. The ladies we hope will long remember 
Prof. S’s. remarks upon the follies of dress, fashion and 
frivolity; as also his comments upon woman as the 
cook, wherein he set forth the injudicious system of 
over-feeding humanity, in glowing colors. The utmost 
harmony and good feeling seemed to prevail, and 
I parted with regret from my new found friends. 

From the convention we went to the residence of 
Mrs. E. Wood where we tarried through the night; 
there we were presented with the largest apple we 
have seen this season, a“Gloria Mundi” weighing one 
pound and three-quarters and large of its weight, only 
think of that. 

From there we paid a short visit to the farm of Jo- 
seph Mosher, and had a ramble through his fine fields, 
admired his contented groups of fat, clean Byfields, 
his brag colts, his beautiful flock of grey geese, and 
last his splendid “French Merinos;” we carried his 
cane along, headed with an exquisite knob of the 
“Rird’s eye,” marble from Towa, to protect ourselves 
against his animals, but he had so imbued them with 
the Friend’s spirit of non-reststance that we found it use- 
less in our hands; by the way I fear that he has prac- 
ticed more of that loving kindness and charity of which 
the apostle speaks as being the highest Christian vir- 
tue, towards his stock than towards his fellow men, 
and sometimes allows himself to judge a little too 
harshly of their motives of action. Be that as it may 
his sheep for docility beauty, and fineness of wool can 
hardly be excelled in the State, and we trust that he 
will e’er long be as earnest to elevate humanity as he 
is now to improve his French Merinos and Saxonys. 
We left Cardington for Shelby intending to return 
home immediately, but found that half a night would 
have to be spent in the Shelby depot, and the bal- 
ance in travel,so we concluded to go on to Cleveland 
and take a fair start by day-light; this conclusion gave 
us unexpectedly an opportunity of hearing and seeing 
the world renowned violinist, “Ole Bull.” Excuse 
me Dear Mrs. Bateham, (I will not speak for my com- 
panions,) I could not go intoextacies at all; Iwas not as 
unappreciative as a good looking gentleman at my el- 
bow, who went fast asleep, and nodded with closed 
eyes a deep significant assent to the grand touches 
of the Norwegian’s bow; but we, the sleeper and I, were 
of course minus cultivation. No doubt he is a great 
artistic performer, but I prefer the more simple heart- 
tones. 

Please let me request of you the publication of Dr. 
Harriet K. Hunt’s Protest to the authorities of Boston; 
she sent it to me, with the request that I should get it 
inserted in the columns of the Cultivator, which 
proves that your sheet is known and appreciated in 
the land of steady habits, and that the attention of your 
readers is desired. She is an unmarried lady who has 
been some eighteen years a practicing Physician, and 
has earned for herself an easy independence; a woman 
of kind, genial heart, and a merry contagious lauga 
that would do more towards dispelling a fit of the blues 
than a cart load of Brandreth pills, or matchless sana- 
tive. 
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But I fear you will have to clip me again, so 1 will 
close by saying I am as ever. 
Nov. 20th, 1852. Frances D. Gace. 


| To Frederick U. Tracy, Treasurer, and the Assessors, 
and other Authorities of the city of Boston, and the 
citizens generally. 


Harriet K. Hunt, physician, a native and permanent 
resident of the city of Boston, and for many years a tax- 
payer therein, in making payment of her city taxes 
for the coming year, begs leave to protest against 
the injustice and inequality of levying taxes upon 
women, and at the same time refusing them any voice 
or vote in the imposition and expenditure of the same. 
The only classes of male persons required to pay tax- 
es, and not at the same time allowed the privilege of 
voting, are aliens and minors. The objection in the 
case of aliens is, their supposed want of interest in our 
institutions, and knowledge ot them. The objection 
in the case of minors is, a want of sufficient under- 
standing. These objections certainly cannot apply to 
women, natives of the city. all whose property and 
interests are here, and who have accumulated, by their 
own sagacity and industry, the very property on which 
they are taxed. But this is not all; the alien by going 
through the forms of naturalization, the minor on 
coming of age, obtain the right of voting ; and so long 
as they continue to pay a mere poll-tax of a dollar and 
a half, though so ignorant as not to be able to sign 
their names, or read the very votes they put into the 
ballot-boxes. Even drunkards, felons, idiots, or luna- 
tics, if men, may still enjoy that right of voting, to 
which no woman, however large the amount of taxes 
she pays, however respectable her character or useful 
her life,can neverattain. Wherein, yourremonstrant 
would inquire, is the justice, equality or wisdom of 
this? That tha rights and interests of the female part 
of community are sometimes forgotten or disregarded, 
in consequence of their deprivation of political rights, 
is strikingly evinced, as appears to your remonstrant. 
in the organization and administration of the city pub- 
lic schools. Though there are open,in this State and 
neighborhood, a great multitude of colleges an@ pro- 
fessional schools, for the education of boys and young 

/men, yet the city has very properly provided two High 
Schools of its own, one Latin, the other English, at 
which the male graduates of the Grammar Schools 
may pursue their education still further at the public 
expense. And why is nota like provision made for 
the girls?) Why is the public provision for their edu- 
cation stopped short, just as they have attained the age 
best fitted for progress, and the preliminary knowledge 
necessary to facilitate it thus giving the advantage of 
superior culture to sex, not tomind! The fact that 
our colleges and professional schools are closed against 
' females, of which your remonstrant has had personal 
and painful experience, having been in the year 1847, 
|after twelve years of medical practice in Boston, re- 
fused permission to attend the lectures of Harvard 
Medical College, that fact would seem to furnish an 
| additional reason why the city should provide, at its 
'own expense, those means of superior education 
which, by supplying our girls with occupation and ob- 
jects of interest, would not only save them from lives 
of frivolity and emptiness, but which might open the 
way to many useful and lucrative pursuits, and so raise 
them above that degrading dependence, so fruitful a 
source of female misery. 
| Reserving a more full exposition of the subject to 
future occasions, your remonstrant, in paying her tax 
for the current year, begs leave to protest against the 
| injustice and inequalities above pointed out. This is 
respectfully submitted. Harriet K. Hunt. 
| 32 Green st., Boston, Oct. 18, 1852. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLTivaToR Orricr, November 3d, 1852, 


| 
Much actiy.ty continues in the produce markets. ‘ihe abundance 


of money smong Eastern capitalists and business men has tavora)ly 
affected trade throughout the whole couatry, and prices of most 
kinds of farm produce are higher than for ten or twelve years past 
Fince our ast, hogs have farther advanced—now being $6@6 25 per 
100 }bs at Cintnnati; and about the same price at different pulots 
along the reil roade, Most of those purchased in the interior of the 
State ere shipped for the East, dressed, and sel! in New York tor 
about 8 cts. per ib. The prices of pork and hog products in Cincin. 
nati as compsred with the corresponding date of last year are thus 
given in th» Price Current of last week : 


1851. 1852 
PEE coacocnscessencs Bet EE cnvcieceeesennsacas 6 00 
TD irks bx es dng eat eae 16 00 
Shoulders in Dry Salt...... n,n eee 6% 
Sides in lt ee ee ae 7% 
GED v nscasdedocwes i, Ne ra 
SERED ocdceenkaesases Sn tee ee oom 7 
Prime barrelled Lard ..... Deb atcikcdaweiedaee 10 


Flour and wheat, and cheese have also farther advances since our 
last, as will be seen by quotations below. Butter maintains its high 
position, Clover Seed isin good demand and is iikely to advance— 
the samme is true of timothyjand Flax seeds. The woul markets con- 
tinue to indicate high prices, and farmers should look weil to their 
flocks during the winter months, as the quantity and quality of the 
fleece may be materially attected by lack of shelter and bad teeding. 

Cincinnati, Nov, 29.—Flour has advanced to $4a4,10, with 
large sales for shipment; Wheat now brings 70 cents; New 
Corn 38 cts.—old, 46 ; Oats 28430; ; Barley and Rye 48050 ; 
Flax seed 90; Clover seed $5a5.25 ; Timothy seed $1.50a2,25 ; 
Potatoes 30a35 (wholesale); Onions 40a45 per bu; Apples 
$1,25a1 50 per bbl.; Cranberries $9al0 per bbl.; Butter con- 
tinues in good demand at 17al8 cts. for firkin, and 20a25 for 
fresh roll. Cheese has again advanced—9al0 cts. for prime W. 
R. Pork, mess, $16a16,50 per bbl. Hogs $6u6,25 per 100 lbs.; 
Beef Cattle steady a $4,50 to 5,50 per 100 Ibs. 

CLevetanp, Nov, 27.—Stormy weather has prevented much 
being done for the past week, and demand is du!! ; wheat brings 
85 cts.; Flour $4,25; Corn 56a58 ; Oats 35; potatoes 40a15 ; 
Apples 37a50 , Butter 18a20 ; Eggs 15. 

New York, Nov. 27.—Flour 5,254a5,37 for Ohio. 
1,10a1,15; Corn, Western, 85487; Pork $19a19,25 for new 
mess ; prime $16a16,50; Beef $13al4 per bbl. for new mess. 
Sales of Ohio Butter at 18a20 cts; cheese dull at 9al0 cts.; 
Beef cattle sales at $7a8 per 100 Ibs nett. 


CotumeBus, Nov. 30.—Flour $4. Wheat 62. Corn 30a31. 
Oats 23410. Potatoes 37a40 Sweet do. $1a1,25. Apples 30 
a37. Onions 40a45. Turnips 15a20. Butter 20a25. Pork, 
fresh TaScts.—salt 9al0. Beef, per quarter, 5a6 cts Tur- 
keys 50a7) cts. Chickens 12a15 cts. each. Eggs 15a18 cts. 
dozen. Hay $6a6,50 perton. Clover seed ¢5. ‘Timothy 32 
per bushel 


Wheat 





SALE OF TROTTING STOCK, 
WILL SELL AT PUBLIC SALE, on Tuesday, the 14th day of 
December, 1852 at Groveport, Franklin country, Ohio, 10 miles 
south of Columbus. my Blooded Stcck. as follows, to wit: 
6 Fillies, from 2 to 3 years old ; 
4 Match Fillies, from 2 to 3 years old; 
1 Gelding, 3 years old; 
5 Stallions, trom 2 to 3 years old; 

One Stallion, 5 years old, that has been ps»rtially trained, and can 
trot his mile in less than 3 minutes. The other horses show fine ac- 
tion, but have never been trained. 

Terms—Six months, with security. 

dect Iti WM. H. RAREY. 
MEYHE KVERGREEN Sw EET CORKN,.—A few bushels of 

this new and valuable variety of corn, from seed raised by Pro- 
fessor Mapes, for sale. Per bushel, $10; balf peck, $2; quart, $1. 
Sent by express to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
money by mail. Seedsmen supplied. This is beyond al! doubt the 
most prolific variety of sweet corn ever grown. No farmer should 
be withoutit. Address ALFRED F, BEACH, 

dec} -2t* White Plains, Westchester co., N. Y. 
3()( ) OO OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, can be con- 
e . tracted for at luw prices, by corresponding with 
the subscriber. Address JESSE EMBREE, 

dec! a* Colerain, Belmont co., Ohio. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, 
O* good size for planting hedges, one ard two years old, price 
very low, especially when a number of thousands are ord*red 
Columbus O, Nov. 1. M. B. BATEHAM.. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following: 
For six lines or Jess, two insertions secesecceecees $1.00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words.......- 1.00 
Do. for each subsequent insertion...... 50 
Advertisement will be estimated to contain 12 words to the 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editor may deem just. 
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ECCENTRIC LEVER 
PRESSES, 
For Pressing Cane, Cotton, Hemp. Tobacco, Lard, 
Cloth, §c. Fe. 
PaTENTED SEPTEMBER 30, 1851. 








gee advantages there Presses have over all others now in use, 
Consists in thelr great strength and durabijity. Theanti-f. iction 
principles on which they are constructed make them cot liabl« to get 
out of order; and where great pressure is required, they ure juet 
what bas Jong been wanted, being ten times more powe: ful than any 
&crew Press, and as their own gravity is their propelling power, they 
can be worked with all ease by one man. 

All that are in want of a Press of any kind would do well to satisfy 
themse!ves of the above before purchasing any other kind, as they 
can be had for less money than the old Screw Press. The Portable 
Cider Press on this plan, with Mill attached, is the beat ever invented. 
They can be worked by horse or hand power. Address: 

ODHOLM & HUFF, 
Dec 1. 1t* Columbus, Obio. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
The Leading Literary Weekly. 


( VER THIRTY-ONE YEARS have now elapsed since the Post? 

began its weekly round of blended instruction and amusement; 
and never, in all that period, was its success so marked as at the pre 
sept moment. Postessing undeniably the largest circulation, by 
many thousands, of any peper of its class in the Union, its subseri- 
bers have the best of reasons for believing that it stands upon a pere 
manent basis, and thatthey will receive the full value of every dollar 
intrusted to ite publishers. In announcing some of our preparations 
for the coming year, we may — by stating our continued connec- 
tion wi h Mre. SOUTHWORTHB, a writer who, in vigor and fertility 
ot genius, is not surpassed by any, male, or female, in the Union. 
Mrs CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, a lady whom it would be almost su- 
perfiaous to praise, in view of the general popularity of such tales 
as ** The Mob Cap,” * Eoline,” ‘ Linda,” “Rena ” etc , also is enrolled 
among our contributors. 

We are now engaged in the publication of a story entitled 


CLARA MORELAND, 
By Emerson BENNETT, Author of “ Viola,” “ Prairie Flower,” “ Ban- 
dits of the Osage, etc. And at the opening of the ensuing year, we 
design commencing the publication of the following Novelet: 


MIS8 THUSA’S SPINNING-WHEEL, 


By Mrs. Leg Hentz, of Florida, Author of “ Eoline,” “ Linda,’ 
“Rena,” etc. This novelet we design following by a story entitled 


A 8TRAY PATCH FROM AUNT HANNAH'S QUILT, 
By Mrs Frances D. Gace, of Ohio, widely known as the author of 
some admirably written and very effective household poems, eketch- 
es, etc. Atter this we expect to be able to commence 

THE LOST HEIRESS; a Story or How.ert Bat. 


By Mrs. E. D. E.N. Sournworrn, Author of ‘ The Curse of Clifton,” 
“ Virginia and Magdalene,” ‘ Sbhannondale,” “The Deserted Wite,” 
etc., etc 

in addition to these and other Or1GInaL Tags, involving a lerge 
expenditure of money we shall lay before our rea’ers, as heretofore, 


| choice Tales, Sketches, Esseys, Nerratives, etc., from the English 
| Magazines—such as have given the Post a name for the excellence of 


its selections. 

Encravincs —!n the way of engravings we present at least two 
weekly—one of an instructive, and the other of a humorous charac- 
ter. 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, Miscellaneous matter, General News, 


| Witty and Humorous Sketches and Anecdotes, Letters from Europe, 
| Editorials, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, Bank Note List, 


ete.. etc., shall also be duly given. 
> Of course we shall maintain for the Post the character it has 

acquired, of being a strictly moral paper—not ridiculously equeam- 
ish and straight laced, but really and truly moral—such as may be 
taken into the family circle without fear. Advertisements of an 
improper character sball be, as heretofore, rigorously excluded 

(eF Cusap Postace.—The postage on the Post to any part of the 
United States, when paid quarterly in advance, is only 26 cents a 
year. And wetrust that the public generally will show their appre- 
ciation of this commendable reduetion ot postage, by lar.ely in- 
ereasing the number of papers taken at the various offires—that thus 
there mav be no falling otf in the revenue of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. ‘This willinsure a continuance of the present reduced rates, 

Terms —The terms of the Post are Two Dollars it paid in ad- 
vance, Three Dollars if not paid in advance. For Five Dollars in ad 
vance one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low 
terma for clubs, to be sent, in the city, to one eddress, and, in the 
country, to one post-office: 


GD OOIIG ss conn ce ccanss ocescccasese édbtne cheese $5 00 per annum. 
8 “ (Andoneto Agent, or getter up of club,) $10 00 * 
13. “ (And oneto Agent. or getter up of club,) 15 00 “ 
20 (And oneto Agent, orgetter up of club,) 20 10 bed 
The money for Clubs always must be eent in advance. Subserip- 
tions may be sentat our risk, When thesum is large a draft should 
be procured if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the 
amount. Address, always post-paid, 

DEACON & PETFRSON, 
decl-lt No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
(ey N. B. Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the Post, as 

a semple, can be accommodated by notifying the publishers by let- 
ter, (post paid.) 
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